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Our Home, our Country, our Brother Man. 
Value of a Little Chemical Knowledge. 
The last number of the Americaa Farmer con- 

tains an interesting statement of the results of an 

experiment on the farm of the Hon. Revredy 

Johason, near Baltimore. The farm recently 

purchased by Mr. Johnson, was completely ex- 

hausted, and the great question of the proprietor, 
was this, what shall be applied to it in order to 


~ bring it to a state of fertility. In order to answer 


this question, common sense would dictate the 
Yankee role of asking another question first, viz : 
What is lacking in the soil, which causes its 
present barren condition! In order to ascertain 
this, chemistry must be called in. An analysis 
must be made. In order to illustrate the practi- 
cal operation of this, we will extract from the 
communication, the following statements. The 
land, originally good, had been impoverished by 
a long course of bad husbandry. The soil con- 
tains a very large proportion of iron. So com- 
plete was its exhaustion, that when I first sawit, 
all the vegetable matters growing upon the two 
hundred acres of cleared land, (including the 
briars, sassafras, and other bushes,) carefully col- 
lected would have been insufficient for the manu- 
facture of one four horse load of barn-yard ma- 
nure. The field selected for experiment contains 
ten acres, embracing the slopes of two hills, and 
a smal] valley intersecting it diagonally. It was 
at that time in corn, and did not produce one peck 
of corn to the acre, although it had been cultivat- 
ed in the usual manner, and with ordinary care, 
and the season had not been below the average of 
seven years. 

An analysis of the soil was made by Dr. Stew- 
art. He found it to contain the following ingre- 
dients ; 





Sand and bases insoluble, 71.20 
Lime, 0.30 
Magnesia, 0.40 
Manganese, 0.10 
Potash, 0.23 
Water and organic matter, 10.07 
Phosphoric acid, none, 0.00 
Iron and alumine, 17.70 

100.00 


The Doctor remarks that from this analysis the 
soil contains as much lime and magnesia as could 
be furnished by a dressing of one hundred and 
fifty bushels per acre. An uncommon quantity 
of iron. As there was a lack of phosphates, he 
recommended a preparation composed of biphos- 
phate of lime. This is obtained by dissolving 
bones in sulphuric acid—bone dust is similar in 
its eflects—a part of the lime being- combined 
with carbonic instead of sulphuric acid. 

The corn was accordingly cutoff and removed, 
the field ploughed and harrowed, and laid off into 
sixteen and one-half feet lands. The prepara- 
tion was then scattered regularly over it, costing, 
all told, $10 per acre. One and a quarter busb- 
els of Mediterranean wheat was then sown upon 
each acre, and harrowed in. No barn-yard or 
other mauare was used. The yield was more 
than twenty-nine bushels per acre ! 

Isn't this a triumph of science, as applied prac- 
tically to the renovation of exhausted land * 





Winter Wheat for Fall Feed. 

Our neighbor, Ephraim Wood, Esq., of Win- 
throp, has taken much pains to prepare a piece of 
land for winter wheat. The land being some- 
what low, and heretofore satarated with water in 
the spring and fall, he has been to considerable 
expense to drain it in a suitable manner, in order 
to get control of the water. 

He ploughed and manured it well, and sowed 
his wheat in August, with a variety of grasses. 
It looks finely now, and he not long since began 
to feed it down. 

Tn conversation with him the other day, he said 
he had Jearned this fact, viz: that winter wheat, 
put in early, is a profitable crop for fall feed, if 
for nothing else. The idea struck us as one worth 
knowing, and not only knowing but practicing. 

Suppose a small farmer has two or three cows, 
and is not very well supplied with pasturage. 
Let him sow a patch of corn to keep up the feed 
during the latter part of August, and afier this is 
gone, if he has put in a patch of winter wheat 
early, he may turn them in and let them crop it 
more or less, as he likes. In the spring he can 
let the field rest until he sees in what condition it 
is coming out from the winter, and he can then 
let it remain for the harvest, or, if badly winter 
killed he can plough it up and devote it to some 
other crop. 

We commend the idea to the consideration of 
our friends, and for practical experiment another 
year, if they think favorably of it. 





Written for the Maine Farmer, 
Query. 

Me. Hotmes—I saw in the thirty-fifth number 
of your excellent paper, a description of Mr. Gil- 
more's apiary, the amount of honey made, &c. 
In your closing remark, you said, “ In a change 
of materia) consists the profit.’’ 

Will you please give some information relative 
to the expense of the fvod given to the bees, how 
much the profit will exceed the expense, &c. 

Very respectfully, yours, &. 
AN OLD FARMER. 

South Montville, Me., Oct. 4th, 1850. 


Note. The method adopted by Mr. Gilmore, 


is the subject of a patent, and we are not in aif) um, and No. 48, (Mrs. 
the scerets. Mr. G. sells his honey readily for | !0)the second, 


from twenty-five cents to two shi 

and we suppese that the material fed to 

cannot cost more than @ quarter or half of the 
In Washington Smnvasstb pees askin pald.te 

de injuring the very much, It affects the 

pototoes both in the fieldand cells. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
On Butter, Cheese and Fruit. 
Mr. President and Gentlemen 
of the Kennebec Co. Ag. Society: 

The Committee on Butter, Cheese and Fruit, 
having examined the articles offered for premi- 
ums, ask leave to submit the following statement. 

Twelve lots of butter were entered and exam- 
ined, all of which appeared well and did honor to 
those worthy individuals who were employed in 
manufacturing such a valuable article fur family. 
use. Our task was rendered Jess difficult by the 
presence and assistance of the Ladies, members 
of the committee, who performed their duty with 
fidelity and promptness. If there were any fault 
it was in the salting, which was done too freely, 
as is rather common at the present time. It does 
not necessarily follow, because all do not get ‘‘the 
premium,’’ they are not worthy of much praise. 
Far from it. They may be as valuable, or 
nearly so, as those specimens to which the pre- 
mium is awarded ; but we were limited, and after 
thorough inspection we unanimously agreed to 
award the first premium on butter to No. 9, (Mrs. 
Lewis Wood, Winthrop,) which was very nice, 
and not so highly seasoned as other luts; and 
was accompanied by written statements, as re- 
quested by the Trustees, of the process by which 
it was made. The second we award to No. 37, 
(Mrs. Samuel H. Gove, Readfield,) and the third 
to No. 74, (Mrs. Traxton Wood, Winthrop.)— 
Your committee almost regretted not being 
licensed to give but three premiums, when others 
were so nearly entitled to it. No. 61, (Mrs. At- 
sett Luce, Readfield,) was marked as nice, but 
it was judged there was not thirty pounds; seme 
other lots were spoken of in terms of praise, par- 
ticularly by the female portion of the committee. 

Five lots of cheese were presented to us for 
examination, that appeared well, and, in our judg- 
ment, were worthy of your society's premium ; 
we therefore award the first premium on cheese 
to No, 32, (Mrs. D. C Williams, Readfield,) 
three cheeses, weighing 63 Ibs.; the second to 
No. 76, (Mrs. Samuel Hubbard, Fayette;) and 
the third to No. 17, (Mrs. John FE. Snell, Win- 
throp.) 

Our next article on the list was Fruit, but we 
looked almost in vain for one of the most valuable 
products of our farms, in this State. No entries 
were made, in sufficient quantity fur a premium. 
It is an undeniable fact that no article ean be pro- 
duced on our farms or gardens of so much value, 
in comparison with the cost, as fruit. Our citi- 
zens are being more interested in fruit culture, in 
different parts of the State, and we hope this 
spirit of enterprise will continue to increase until 
Maine will become a ‘‘ Forest of Orchard.”’ 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. A. Fatrpanxs, Chairman. 


On Household Manufactures. 

The Committee on Household Manufactures 
submit the following, by way of Report. 

The first articles coming under the notice of 
your committee, were a lot of Hearth Rugs, of 
various style, texture, and workmanship. Many 
of them indicating taste and skill on the part of 
the manufacturers, and all of them, from the na- 
ture of the materials of which they are construct- 
ed, showing acummendable spirit of economy 
and industry in converting what would be other- 
wise worthless into articles of ornament and use. 
To No. 60, (Mrs. Joseph Vina, Winthrop,) your 
committee award the Society’s first premium, and 
to No. 20, (Miss Louisa Fairbanks, Winthrop,) 
the second. 

We examined four pieces of woolen carpeting, 
all of which are pronounced good, and all afford- 
ing conclusive evidence that our housekeepers 
are not secessari/y dependent upon foreigners for 
their carpets, but may have them of home manu- 
facture, if they wall, of a quality rich and fine 
enough to satisfy a good republican taste. We 
award the first premium to No. 42, (Mrs. Dudley 
Haines, Readfield,) the second to No. 75, (Miss 
Mary Ann Thing, Chelsea.) , 

There was but one piece of fulled cloth upon 
our list. It was an excellent picce, and had it 
been long enough your committee would have 
cut the web in two, and awarded ihe premium to 
each end, but, as it was not, they give the first 
premium to No. 4, (Mrs. Albert Stone, Mt. Ver- 
non.) 

Two woolen shawls were presented, both good 
articles. One of a very heavy, firm manufacture, 
with good colors, well arranged. And we ven- 
ture to say that it will as well protect the wearer, 
if it does not as much adorn her, as anything that 
ean be produced from the celebrated establishment 
of Jewett & Prescott, and we give it, No, 6, 
(Mrs. Combs, Windsor,) the first premium. To 
No. 34, (Mrs. S. H. Richardson, Mt. Vernon,) 
we award the second premium. 

Only one piece of cotton and wool flannel was 
exhibited, No. 8, (Mrs. C. Guild, Augusta.)— 
This deserves and we give it the first premium. 

There were three pieces of woolen flannel, 
which came under our notice, all of which were 
good, comfortable articles, but only two pieces 
contain a sufficient number of yards to entitle 
them to premiums. To No. 72, (Miss Mary V. 
Cummings, Kennebec,) a piece of plain white, 
we award the Society's first premium, and to 
No. 52, (Mrs. W. Clough, Mt. Vernen,) a piece 
of plaid, the second premium. 

No. 35, (Mrs. S. H. Richardson, Mt. Vernon,) 
is x good specimen of worsted yarn, more valua- 
ble than any street yarn ever spun, and we award 
it ihe Society's first premium. 

Our path of duty was next checkered by some 
half dozen Bed Spreads, of different lights and 
shades. And here your committee were preity 
much puzzled in agreeing upon the proper prin- 
ciples to be applied io determining the particular 
and peculiar properties which should prove the 
piece most properly and preeminently premium 
patchwork. | Upon the whole we concluded that 
rability in the with a due 
for the expense of material, would entitle No. 28, 
(Mrs. John Seism, Fayette,) to your first premi- 
Johnson, Fayette,) 


als ; Gs i seve 
is Work oe (Mrs. Joha Rich- 
ardson, North Wayne,) is a very neat, 
piece of 
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e,, No. 58, ( i 7 | very ath, 
, yne,) we award the first 
premium. — Prtis He One we 7 vrai Pends ad: te 
As the best Worsted Hose we award the first 





‘| admitted by most authorities. 
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throp,) and the second to No. 79, (Mrs. John 
Dudley, Readfield.) 

Some of our good housewives provided your 
committee with a liberal supply of Half Hose, 
well adapted to the season. To No. 44, (Mrs. 
Sarah Kelley, Mt. Vernon,) we award the first 
premium, and to No. 19, (Mrs. B. P. Briggs, 
Winthrop,) we give the second premium. 

Frocking,—there was but one piece to be 
found on our list, No. 43, (Mrs. Albert Stone, 
Mt. Vernon.) This would be an ornament to 
any honest man’s back, and is creditable to the 
skill and good taste of the manufacturer, and we 
award it the Society's first premium. 

Your committee do not claim to be more fond 
of labor than their neighbors, but they do regret 
that they did not find a greater variety of articles in 
the department assigned them, because it is here 
that we expect to discover the most substantial 
evidences of the thrift, good taste, industry, and 
economy of our housewives. But we forbear to 
say what we might have been tempted to utter, 
measuring the interest of the ladies in the pro- 
gress and success of this association merely by 
what they have contributed to the Fair, because 
we have undeniable proof, that what was lacking 
yesterday, in making up that which should be 
termed the Ladies’ Fair, is abundantly supplied, 
this morning, by a most generous exhibition “of 
far Ladies. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
E. O. Bean, Chairman. 


Fattening Animals. 

There is a great advantage in commencing the 
fattening of animals early in the fall. There are 
many articles on a farm which may be profitably 
used at this season, but which, from their perish- 
able nature, would be lost, or greatly depreciated 
in valuc, by long keeping. Early apples, squash- 
}es, pumpkins, unmerchantable potatoes, and un- 
sound com, should be used first. But besides 
| the advantage in saving these kinds of food, there 

is another important argument in favor of early 
| fattening; the same amount and quality of foud 
| will go farther, or will produce a greater amount 

of meat, in nuild weather than in cold—less food 
| being required to supply the waste of the animal 
|system under a mild temperature, than under a 
| low one. 

I-xperiments have established the fact that for 
swine there is a great advantage in cooking food. 
This advantage resulis in two ways; first, from 
jthe aid which the cooking process affords to the 





|organs of digestion, by bringing the nutritive 
| properties of the food into a condition in which 
they may be mure easily assimilated ; second, by 


rendering food more palatable, so that some arti- 
cles, which would be rejected in a raw state, are, 
when cooked, eaten with avidity. 

The actual saving or gain by couking, depends 
upon many circumstances, and perhaps has never 
been ascertained with mathematical accuracy.— 
Indian corn may be fed liberally to hogs, in a raw 
state, before it becomes fully hardened, and they 
will extract the nutriment from it pretty thorough- 
ly; but after it is seasoned and dried, it cannot 
be used to advantage (except when fed in very 
stnall quantities) without being ground, or soft- 
ened by soaking or covking. The grinding is 
doubtless best; and if swine are to be /fuill-fed, 
there would then bea considerable saving in 
cooking the meal, over feeding it raw. Some 
observing and careful persons have estimated this 
saving at one-fifth the value of the food, and oth- 
ers at more. ‘The remarks in regard to Indian 
corn, wil] apply to other kinds of grain that may 
be used as food for swine. In fact the gencral 
advantages of cooking fuod for these animals, are 
The Book of the 
Farm observes—*' By direct experiment, it has 
been ascertained that pigs fatten much better on 
cooked than on raw food. This being the case, 
it is only a waste of time and material, as also 
loss of flesh, to attempt to fa/ten pigs on raw food 
of whatever kind; for although some sorts of 
food fatten better than others in the same state, 
yet the same sort, when cooked, fattens much 
faster and better than in a raw state. ‘The ques- 
tion, therefore, simply is—what is the best sort 
of food to cook for the purpose of fattening pigs! 
Roots and grains of all kinds, when cooked, will 
fatten pigs. Potatoes, turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
mangel-wurtzel, as roots ; and bailey, oats, peas, 
beans, rice, Indian corn, as grain, will all fatten 
them when prepared,”’ 

Swine are benefitted by being fed with different 
kinds of food. They, like most animals, when 
left to themselves, feed on various plants and 
substances. ‘This variety is doubtless promotive 
of their health and thrift; it excites the appetite, 
and their food is consumed with less waste. We 
believe, also, that the quality of pork is improved 
by a mixture of food—that swine fed with food 
composed of vegetables, fruits, and grain or meal, 
with dairy slops, will make better pork than those 
which are fed entirely on Indian corn. The 
cooking of food probably tends further to the im- 
provement of the quality of the pork. Indian 
corn contains a large proportion of oil, and when 
swine are fed with a large quantity of this grain 
in a raw state, it is not improbable that the oil 
is assimilated in a greater proportion, compara- 
tively, than the other constituents ; and this may 
partly account for the fact that ‘western pork,’’ 
which is produced almost entirely ffom corn, is 
generally more oily than eastern. 

The feeding of swine with fermented food has 
been frequently recommended, and some who 
have practiced it have spoken favorably of its ad- 
vantages. We apprehend, however, that erro- 
neous ideas on this point are ofven entertained— 
especially in regard to the degree to which 
mentation should be carried in food. Chemistry 
teaches that fat may be derived from sugar, and 
hence the presence of sugar in the food of ani- 
mals, is important. Now the result of the first 
fermentation of vegetable substances—the saccha- 
time—is the production of sugar; it is obvious, 


in the food may tend to the accumulation of fat 
imthe anima), a3 . 
The remarks of Dr. Thomson, in regard to the 





therefore, that the development of this property | i 


formation of fat may be properly introduced here. | v 
+ and we gre tite Bea animal 


premium to No. 18, (Mrs. Lewis Wood, Win-| siderable proportion of non-azotised matter, such 


as starch, sugar, &c. Now the chief source of 
fat is sugar, the composition of which is such 
that when deprived of oxygen, fat remains," 
From this reasoning it is evident that the fer- 
mentative process, in substances designed for fuod, 
should not be carried too far; it should not be al- 
| lowed to run into the acetous siage, as that would 
convert the sugar into vinegar, a substance which 
bao: afford no fat, It is well to prepare the food 
befurehand, and in such quantities that it may be 
brought into the proper state at the time it is 
given to the animals, 

As to the manner of cooking, and apparatus 
| for the same, perhaps there is nuthing preferable 
'to Mott's Portable Furnace, a cut of which is 
herewith given. It will answer either for bviling 
or steaming. 








“Tt it formed of cast iron, and is of itself 
beth stove and boiler. Iis form is such that 
the fire passes completely round the keule or 
boiler, the space being some two to three inches 
| between the outside or stove and the boiler. This 
| dees the water to boil very quickly, and with 
| very little fuel, saves all the expense of masonry 
and brickwork, asa funnel or stove pipe is all 
| that is necessary to give it a draft for all purposes.”’ 
| Asa general rule, we think boiling is quite as 
| convenient and economical as steaming, and 

where meal is to be mixed with vegetables or 

fruits, the former is preferable, as the meal can 
| be added when the mass is _ sufficiently cooked to 
ladmit of a ready mixture. The water wil] be 
jtaken up by the meal, which, being thoroughly 
| stirred in, will become cooked with the rest. In 
| moderate weather, the fuod may be transferred 


! 
| from the boiler to woeden vats, as soon as it is 





cooked. A considerable quantity may be thus 
prepared ata time, and it may be allowed to pass 
into that stage of fermentation which is proper 
for developing its nutrient properties. 

Articles which are of the most perishable na- 
ture should be used first. Squashes and pump- 
kins, when well ripened, constitute a nourishing 
| food, for cattle or swine. For the latter, it is 
| best to cook them. ‘They should be boiled in as 

litle water as will answer, and when soft, they 
should be mashed fine, and about one-fourth of 
their bulk of meal intimately mixed in. This 
kind of food, with a little skimmed milk or whey, 
will fatten swine very fast; and for two months, 
or from the middle of September to the middle of 
October, we scarcely know a better article for 
feeding stock, taking cost of production and value 
into consideration. 

It has been before observed that a variety of 
fuod is useful for fattening animals; and in fatten- 
ing hogs, we prefer mixing the different articles 
at the time of cooking. The writer has formerly 
used the following mixtures with good success: 
—1.1. Two parts potatoes and two parts pump- 
kins; boil together till they can be easily mashed 
fine—then add one part meal, stirring and mixing 
intimately together. 2. Two parts potatoes, and 
two of ripe palatable apples—either sweet or 
sour; boil till they can be mashed fine; then add 
one part meal—(either that from Indian corn, 
barley, or oats and peas, allowing the same 
weights)—mix the whole together while the po- 
tatoes and apples are hot. Whatever dairy slops 
are to be used, may be mixed with the other 
cooked food when itis taken from the boiler, 
and the whole may be fed together. 

The above remarks on feeding with cooked 
food, refer to swine; for fattening cattle, it is not 
certain that the use of cooked food would be at- 
tended with results sufficiently advantageous to 
defray the extra expense. Except when fed with 
whole grain, it is believed that cattle extract the 
nutriment from their food, more perfectly than 
swine. We may not be able to assign the direct 
cause of this, though it results doubtless, from 
the different organization of the animal. The 
intestines of the ox tribe, are much longer than 
those of swine which probably increases the ab- 
sorption of nutriment; and the process of rumina- 
tion may affurd still further advantages in this 
respect. 

There is, however, one kind of cooked food 
for cattle, which ‘seems to have been used with 
advantage in Kogland. It is commonly known 
as ** Warnes’ Compound.” It is prepared, with 
little variation, both for sheep and cattle, as fol- 
lows: 

For sheep, a quantity of flax-seed is first re- 
duced by a millor a machine. Put 168 Ibs. of 
water into an iron boiler, and as soon as it boils, 
stir in 21 Ibs. of linseed meal; continue to stir it 
for about five minutes, then Jet 63 lbs. of crushed 
barley or Indian corn meal be sprinkled by the 
hand of one person upon the boiling macilage, 
while another rapidly stirs and crams it in. After 
the whule has been carefully incorporated, which 
will not oceupy more than five or ten minutes, 
cover it down and throw the furnace-door open. 
Should there be mach fire, put it oat. 

For cattle, the same process is to be observed, 
but the quantity of water is reduced te about 150 
lbs. Tt is stated, also, that the seed and grain 
should be more finely reduced for cattle than for 
sheep, as sheep chew their food better, and more 
thorougly digest it. The compound is pat while 
hot into shapes like brick moulds. Several of 
boxes are made together, in one frame—the 
frame being about 28 inches long, and ten wide 
i i When used, it is 








to learn its value, observes—*I place the fullest 
confidence in the statements of Mr. Warnes. 
From my own experience and observation, | am 
convinced that no more nutritious or fattening 
tood can be given to animals, swine excepted, 
(as it gives an unpleasant taste to the pork,) than 
cooked linseed or flax-seed jelly, in certain pro- 
portions; and it may be mixed with cut hay, or 


Picking Winter Apples. Vhe usual time of 
picking winter apples is the last of September, or 
the fore part of October; many leave them votil 
the middle of October, which improves the flavor, 
though they do net keep so well. In order to 
pick them, some take a small basket in the tree, 





with various other articles of food, with equal 
suecess.’’ 
We have known some trials made with flax- 


stall-feeding, in this country, is Indian corn meal. | 
In the western states the cora is usnally fed with 
the stalk—being cut up and placed in shocks for | 
that purpose, soon afier the grain begirls to | 
harden. Raw Indian meal is, however, a very) 
hearty food, and when an animal is fed with a/| 
large quantity day after day, it is very apt to cloy. 
This is owing in a great degree to its lying in 
too solid a mass in the stomach, and to its not} 
affording sufficient distension to the intestines, to | 
produce a proper action of the absorbent vessels. 
To remedy this, it has been found useful to mix | 
the meal with some light substance, which per- 
mits the juices of the stomach to penetrate it; 
and which will at the same time give the requi- 
site bulk to prodace a healthy action of the vis- 
cera. This insures the thorough extraction of | 
the nutriment of the food, and the thrift and gain 
of the animal. 

The grinding of the cob with the grain answers, 


It has been ascertained, also, that the cob of itself 
is capable of affurding considerable nourishment 
to the animal. Dr. Salisbury in his Prize Essay 
on Indian Corn observes.—* By rejecting the 
cobs of 1,000 Ibs. of dry ears, about .200 lbs. of 
organic matter is lost, which consists of 134 Ibs. 
of sugar and extract, 1274 Ibs. of fibre, 454 lbs. of 
matier separated from fibre by a weak solution of 
potash, 24 lbs. of albumen, 288 of a pound of 
casein, 2.31 Ibs. of gum or dextrine, 1.8 lbs. of 
resin, and 7.4 lbs. of glutinous matter. Hence 
the cob, although not rich in nutritive matter, 
can by no means be said to be destitute of those 





proximate priociples which go to support respira- 


tion, and sustain animal heat, and those which 
| are capable of being trasformed into nerve, mus- 
| cle, &c., and the phosphates which contribute , 
| so largely to the formation of bone. 


” 


By the mixture of the‘ cob with the meal 
therefore, we obtain the two-fold advantage of 


| having the meal more thoroughly digested, and | 


of saving the nutrient qualities of the cob. Mix- 

ing meal with cut hay, straw ffor chaff answers a 

good purpose. It is necessary that the fudder 

should be dampened with water, so that the meal 

will adhere to it, and it may be easily mixed to- 

gether with a fork. A full-grown ox will eat 

from eight to ten quarts of meal per day, which 
is usually divided into two equal parts, one given’ 
in the morning and the other in the evening. | 
If the meal has the cob mixed with it, or if mixed | 
with cut hay, the quantity may be somewhat in- 

creased. The feeder should, however, carefully 
watch the appetite of each animal, and be sure | 
to give no more than is eaten. 

The feeding of vegetables to cattle in connec- 
tion with meal, is beneficial. Potatoes, turneps, 
beets, or apples, tend to prevent the heating | 
effect of the meal—they sharpen the appetite, | 





of the animal. It is the opinion of some ob-| 
serving feeders, that half a bushel per day of 
either of these articles, given in adgition to the | 
usual quantity of meal, will increase the gain | 
thirty per cent. 

To obtain the greatest benefit from the food 
eaten, the utmost regularity should be observed 
in feeding. ‘The quantity given at a time should 
be just what the animal will eat with a good ap- 
petite and no more, and the meals should be at 
regular intervals. It is believed that cattle kept 
constantly in the stall and in a temperature of | 
about 70° F’., will fatten faster than those which 
ran in yards with sheds for shelter, At all 
events, the animals should be kept easy and 
quiet, as quietness conduces much to the secre- 
tion of fat. [Albany Cultivator. 














Veceraste Instincr. If a pan of water be 
placed within six inches on either side of the 
stem of a young pumpkin of vegetable marrow, 
it will, in the course of the night, approach it, 
and will be found in the morning with one of its 
leaves floating on the water. This experiment 
may be continued nightly until the plant begins 
to fruit. Ifa prop be placed within six inches of 
a young cvnvolvulus, or scarlet runner, it will 
find it, although the prop be shified daily. If, 
after it had twined some distance up the prop, it 
be unwound and twined in the opposite direction, 
it will return to its original position or die in the 
attempt; yet, notwithstanding, if two of these 
plants grow near each other, and have no stake 
around which they can entwine, one of them will 
alter the direction of its spiral, and they will twine 
around each other. Duhamal placed some kidney 
beans in a cylinder of moistearth. Afier a short 
time thef began to germinate, of course sending 
the plume upwards to the light, and the root 
down into the soil. After a few days, the cyl- 
inder was turned one-fourth round, and again 
and again this was repeated unul an entire revo- 
lution of the cylinder had been completed. The 
beans were then taken out of the earth, and it 
was found that both the plume and radicle had 
bent to accommodate themselves to every revolu- 
tion, and the one in its effurts to ascend perpen- 
dicularly, and the other to descend, had formed 
a perfect spiral. But although the natural ten- 
dency of the root is downwards, if the soil be- 
neath be dry, and any damp substance be above, | 
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assist digestion, and promote the general health jurious. As to the quantity which should be 


| hp-o' inet; os feeen 


fill it, and then let it down by means of a rope, 
which will upset the basket. As a better mode, 


/some recommend placing bags or piles of hay 


ander the tree to throw the apples on; the ha 
seed prepared in a manner similar to the above, | — wie 


in fattening cattle, and the results have been very 
favorable. But the article commonly used in | gatherers the machine called a ‘‘frait gatherer,”’ 


to be so formed that the apples will rol! off as 
soon as it strikes; but I would recommend to fruit 


an article by which a man is enabled to pick the 
fruit while standing on the ground, and also mach 
faster than in any other way. ‘I'he apple should 
be pulled so as to retain the small stem only, and 
to do this it is necessary that the apple should be 
pulled in a right line with the stem. If the apple 
is twisted a litle it will come off easy without 
the leaf. 

Preserving Winter Apples. Afier picking 
in the fall, the apples should be kept in some coo! 
shed antil the weather becomes so cold as to ren- 
der their removal to the cellar necessary, in order 
to keep them from freezing; for it is heat and 
moisture that hastens their decay. Apples that 
are to be kept long must be kept cool and dry. 
A cellar which has ice in one part of it is desira- 
ble. We have always found them to keep best 
by having hanging shelves for their reception. 

Another Mode—To Keep Apples for Spring 
Use.—The following, judging from experience, | 


apples:—They are to be keptin chaff. First put 
a layer of chaff sprinkled with quicklime over the 
bottom; then a layer of apples, followed by an- 
other stratum of chaff and lime, aad so on until 
the cask is filled. In regard to this method the 
editor of the Genesee Farmer says: 

‘It is well known vo all those who have been 
in the practice of burying apples in heaps, that 
the fruit comes out in the spring much fresher, 
and oftener flayored than it does when kept in 
open bins in the cellar—a part of the flavor in the 
latter case, doubtless evaporating. This method 
has all the advantage of burying, with another 
which we will explain. 
many in a bin rots, the adjoining ones are con- 
taminated; and not unfrequently a mass of rotten- 


When one apple among 


ness occurs, surrounded by much sound fruit. 
Now the ase of the lime is to absorb the guses 
generated by the putrefaction, and prevent such 
leaven from spreading.”’ 

lt dues not require much lime; less than a quart 
fur a barrel is sufficient. 

Appies for Stock. As there are always at this 
time of the year apples laying woder the trees rot- 
ing, perhaps a few remarks in regard to feeding 
them to stock, will not come amiss. to some of 
your readers. 

They may be turned to profit by feeding them to 
hogs, cows, horses aud sheep, as they are admi- 
rably adapted to promote the thrift of stock gene- 
rally. Some have imbibed a very strong preju- 
dice against feeding them to cows; but the idea 
that cows fed on them will shrink their milk, is 
altogether absurd; that is, when fed in a judicious 
manner, with ripe well matured apples. I have 
no doubt that if fed wo freely, when the food taken 
is of a succulent and fermentable nature, it will 
be likely te produce fever; but overfeeding with 
potatoes, &c., will be just as likely to prove in- | 


given a common sized cow, | would not recom- 
mend more than a peck to half a bushel, accord- 
ing to the appetite of the animal. This amount 
will answer the purpose of a liberal feeding with 
hay and grain. Leonape. 
Germantown, Pa., 1850. [Dollar Newspaper. 








Harvesting and Storing Root Crops. 
Carrots, sugar beets, and mangel wurizel 
should be well secured before the occurrence of 
heavy frosts. They should be perfectly matured, 
before they are pulled, which may be known by 
the yellowish color of some of their leaves. If 


allowed to remain unharvested beyond that time, | 


a new elaboration of the juices takes place, and 
much of the saccharine principle, which is the 
fattening one, is destroyed. 

Turnips and parsneps may be left in the ground 
antil there is danger of freezing, and the Jatter, 
if not wanted for winter use, are all the better 
for remaining unpulled uotil spring. In this case, 
all the water must be carefully led away from 
the beds, otherwise, they might rot. 

Potatoes, for winter keeping, should never be 
dug before they are ripe, which may generally be 
known by the decaying of the vines. 
All kinds of culinary roots, afier digging, 
should be protected from the sun, by throwing 
over them some leaves or straw, and as soon as 
the dirt attached to them becomes dry, let them 
be carried, at once, to the cellar or pit, where 
they are to be stored. They should be kept 
from the air by putting them io barrels or bins, 
loosely covered with straw; and it would be 
still better for them to sift in between the in- 
terstices some fine, dry sand, or powdered, air- 
slacked lime. Such as are stored in the fields 
may be put in pits, where the ground is sandy 
and dry; or they may be piled up in conical or 
long heaps above the surface, at any height re- 
quired. A coating of straw shoold first be laid 
over them, in the manner of thatching the roofs 
of Buildings, in order to-shed off the rain. In 
parts of the country subject to heavy frosts or 
snows, the heaps should be covered with a layer 
of earth, sufficiently thick to prevent the roots 
from freezing; but care must be observed not to 
expose them, if possible, to a temperature above 
38° or 40° F., as they then would be liable to 
heat, grow corky, aod probably rot. The earthy 
coverig for winter need not generally be com- 
pleted aniil quite late in the season, as, by leaving 
the straw partially bare, the escape of moisture 
and heat from the roots will thereby be facilitated, 
which is all-important, immediately afier they are 
thus stored. When finally covered over for the 
winter, a hole should be left at the top of the 
heap, ot several, if the’ pile be long, in each of 
a wisp 6f straw should be placed, for the. 

















Water Witching. 

Why not publish oceasivnal short articles on 
this mooted subject! It is not so wonderful as 
wheat turning to cheat. Let the writers confine 
themselves to facts. It would gratify the curious, 
promote habits of observation, and perhaps lead 
to pracical results. Let some of the successful 
experimenters be subjected to repeated trials of 
their skill. The following facts come under my 
observation: 

While residing in Vermont, a person of whom 
we had heard an account no less remarkable than 
that narrated by Emery Westervelt, come to my 
brother's. Being skeptical, we determined to 
give hima poser. In a certain locality selected 
for him, he soun found water, very near the sur- 
|face. At our request, afier much search and 
apparently by accident, he again discovered the 
**vein,”” and was surprised to find it running, 
not as it should, down, but along the hill side. 
He had unmistakably found our pwmp-log, 
which conveyed water to the yard! He was 
a stranger to the place; the spring was: thirty 
rods distant, out of sight; the ground smooth 
and covered with a light snow, and hedid act 
know we had water in the yard. 

We next requested him to examine above the 
barn, where the inclination of the ground and in- 
dications were favorable, He assured us we 
should find no permanent water sufliciently near 
the surface. We never dug to be disappointed. 

My brother now requested him to search for 
water above his house, upon a dry hill side of 
| slight elevation. 





He commenced his search near 


in a good degree, the purpose above mentioned. | pelieve to be a very efficient mode of keeping | the top of the hill, and on approaching the house, 


discovered slight indications of water. And 

finally, in pursuance of our request, said, by 
digging fen feet above the northwest corner of the 
| hoase, and nine or ten feet deep, we should find a 
|moderate supply of water. The ground here 
| was two feet above the house floor. In that very 
| corner of the cellar, were strong indications of a 
spring, of which fact he was totally ignorant. 
The spring has since been deepened, and affords 
a supply for the family. 

If this were all ‘good guessing,’’ the individ- 
ual possessed more sagacity than we could have 
supposed. Heis a person of limited acquire- 
menis, butef undoubted integrity, incapable of 
knowingly practicing deception. He could not 
tell why the rod worked, but he knew it did work, 
and he found, and could find water. 

If E. Westervelt will examine open spaces and 
old roads in timber land, he will find the trees 
stretching out their branches or inclining towards 
them in search of room and light. Let him sub- 
ject his operators to such teste as are warranted 
above, and enough such ‘fortunate coincidents”’ 
would finally make a fact. L. Tapen. 

Jefferson Co., Ohio, 1850 


Remarks. We are quite willing to publish 
‘occasionally short articles’? on wa/er witching, 
or any other subject of general interest to our 
readers—especially if, as suggested, the writers 
confine themselves to facts and arguments legiti- 
mately deduced therefrom. At the same time, 
we wish it to be understood that we are not 
willing to use our columns to propagate error; 
and when we feel persuaded that the faets are 


| wisstated or misunderstood, or the arguments 
unfounded, we shall take liberty to guard the 
minds of our young readers, especially, against 


being mislead by them; or shall at least express 
our own dissent from the concluéions to which 


the writer may seem to have arrived. 


In regard tothe foregoing alleged facts, we 
think if the whole truth was known, the operator 
was not sv ignorant of the existence of the pump 

_log as he pretended, nor of the reason why the 
| rod worked in his hand. However, we may be 
in error on this point; and we only ask for more 
proof. Give us the names and residences of some 
of these remarkably endowed operators with the 
forked stick, that a larger number of our readers 
may test their skill and be benefitied thereby. 
We would ourself travel some miles to be en- 
lightened in this way. [Ohio Cultivator. 
| Power oF a BusueL or coats. It is well 
known to engineers that there isa virtue in a 
bushel of coals, properly consumed, to raise seven- 
ty millions of pounds weight a foot high. This 
is actually the average effect of an engine at this 
_momeat working at Huel Towan, in Cornwail. 
_ Let us pause a moment, and consider what this is 
| equivalent to in matters of practice, 
| ‘The ascent of Mont Blanc, from the valley of 
Chamouni, is considered, and with justice, as the 
_ most toilsome feat that a strong man can execute 
in two days. The combustion of two pounds of 
coal would place him on the sucnmit. 
The Menai bridge, one of the most stupendous 
works of art that has been raised by man in mod- 
ern ages, consists of a mass of iron, not less than 
four millions of pounds in weight, suspended at a 
mediam height of 170 feet above the sea. The 
combustion of seven bushels of coal would suffice 
to raise it to the place where it hangs. The 
pyramid of Egypt is composed of granite. It is 
seven hundred feet in the side of the base, and 
500 in perpendicular height, and stands on 11 
acres of ground, Its weight is therefore 12,760 
millions of pounds, at a mediom height of 126 
feet; consequently it would be raised by the effort 
of about 360 chaldrons of coal—a quantity con- 
sumed in some foundries ina week. The anoual 
consemption of coal in Londou is estimated at 
1,500,000 chaldrons. 
‘The effort of this quantity would suffiee to raise 
a cubical block of marble, 2200 feet im the side 
through @ space equal to its own height, orto pile 
one such mountain upon another. The Monte 
Neove, near Pozzoli, which was erupted in a 
single night by a voleanic fire, might have been 
raised by such an effort, from a depth of 50,000 
feet or abeut 8 miles. [Working Men's Friend. 
eee 
To Prestxve Pompxins. Preservation of 


putepkins, observes a farmer, through the greater 
part of the winter, if sound and well ripened, is 
casily attained, by stowing them in a mow of dry 
hay or straw, or placing on a barn floor and cov- 
ering with any light forage. A dry cellar will 
frequently keep them sound; bet these are aeually 
too moist for this parpose. They ought eceasion- 
ally to be looked after, and aay showing evi- 
dence of incipient decay, should-be immediately 
used. All the partially ripe, etal, and imper- 
fect should be fed soon after taking from the held. 

[We have kept theanto the middle of July by 
putting them ina dry cellar upon @ soaffold, 
where the wes at no time below the 
freezing point. [Telegraph. 





























